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The Madonna and Child with St. Jerome 

By Fiorenzo di Lorenzo 

THIS valuable tempera painting comes as a very 
generous gift from Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, to whom 
the Museum is already deeply indebted. It is a rare 
picture in the sense that few by this Italian master 
are known to exist, and fewer still contain figures 
on this scale. The painter, Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, 
loved to depict spacious areas, distant landscapes 
and the luminous atmosphere of his native Umbria, 
and therefore, as a rule, his figures were small. 

While there is no manner of doubt as to the 
author of this painting, mystery surrounds the artist 
himself. Why have we so few of his pictures ? 
Why do we know so little of him ? There are 
but fifty paintings attributed to him, and of these 
many are in serious dispute. These can scarcely 
be the sole work of fifty years' labor ; but if so, how 
explain the fact ? Was he lazy, incapacitated by 
ill health, or busily engaged in public affairs ? It 
is true that he appears in the public records as a 
Decemvir, elected by the painters' guild in 1472, 
but otherwise mention of his name is infrequent. 

Born in Perugia in 1 440 (?) he signed a contract 
for an altar panel in 1472. In 1487 he painted 
the celebrated niche with lunette and two wings, 
which bears his signature and the date. In 1521 
he valued a picture, and in 1 525 his widow married 
again. This is a mere biographical outline for a 
painter of such deep interest, yet it is practically all 
that we know with certainty of his life. 

Perhaps, if we may draw the bow at a venture, 
he painted frescoes and panels in the palace of the 
great family of his quarter, the Oddi, which would 
partially explain the mystery of the little he has 



left us; for in 1488 their enemies, the Baglioni, 
descended on the city, burned and looted the 
palace and set fire to the quarter. The life of a 
painter in those days was not as with us. There 
were no studio teas or annual exhibitions; but local 
feuds, crime and assassinations were rife in the streets. 
The painter had to be as ready with his staff or 
sword as with the brush, and the weapons on the 
wall of his atelier must have appeared in strange 
contrast with the deep devotion and purity depicted 
in the faces of Fiorenzo's panels. 

If such was his social environment, what were 
his artistic surroundings and inheritance? If con- 
ventions in the composition and technique of paint- 
ing, Byzantine in their beginnings and almost 
religious in their sanction, had long been given 
up, art was still largely bound up with religion. 
Accordingly, all Fiorenzo's works present re- 
ligious subjects. Perhaps this devotional aspect 
of art had been prolonged by that forceful 
preacher and valiant peacemaker, Saint Bernardin 
of Siena, who had died when Fiorenzo was 
four years old, and who had deeply impressed 
his striking personality on the countryside. It is 
this narrow view of art which has called forth the 
criticism that Umbrian painting is really provincial, 
the handmaid of the Church, touching life only very 
rarely. Nevertheless, unlike his immediate followers 
and pupils, Fiorenzo, consciously or unconsciously, 
could not restrain his delight in nature. If in this 
painting it only peeps out in the tiny view of a 
landscape, the clear serenity of the Umbrian hill 
country air and in the naturalness of the figures, 
especially that of St. Jerome; in most of his works 
the luminous atmosphere, the odd-shaped rocks, 
the lightly foliaged Umbrian trees and the sense of 
vast space — all impress one. Indeed, if we may 
attribute the series of panels of the miracles of 
Saint Bernardin of Siena to Fiorenzo, it is quite 
obvious that our attention in that one, for instance, 
of the " Rescue of a Prisoner," is at once focused 
on the young and gay gallants who appear, like 
ourselves, to forget that there is a miracle being 
performed before their very eyes. Fiorenzo is 
assumed to have been a pupil of Bonfigli and 
Alunno, and judging by his most careful calli- 
graphical work, he seems to have owed much 
to the sculptor, Verrocchio, and the draftsman, 
Pollaiuolo. In fact, the guess is not a wild one 
that he was brought up in touch with the Florentine 
painters, sculptors and goldsmiths and began life as 
an engraver. The Florentine School strongly influ- 
enced the Umbrian painters, contributing technical 
knowledge and intellectual grasp, although the 
latter still retained their early sentiment shared with 
the old Sienese School. In his turn he is believed 
to have been the teacher of the more celebrated 
Perugino and Pinturicchio, the former of whom 
was the master of Raphael. Vasari says that 
Perugino's father gave him as a shop drudge to a 
painter in Perugia, who is now believed to have 
been Fiorenzo. After the latter a step backward 
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was made, naturalness received a check, and 
Perugino, although a great painter of space, seems 
shy of reality and surfeits us with facile, effeminate 
and cloying beauty. He may claim the grace but 
not the sincerity of our master, who perhaps unwit- 
tingly, by his gracious naturalness, aided the old 
religion in its encounter with the new spirit 
awakening in Italy and throughout Western 
Europe. 

In this painting there are many unmistakable 
traces of the hand of Fiorenzo. It is amusing to 
observe some of his affectations, the pointed ear of 
the Christ Child, the crooked thumbs of St. Jerome 
and the Madonna, said, however, to be today a 
characteristic of the Umbrian peasant, the accen- 
tuated nostrils and high eyebrows of the Madonna, 
her cross-puckered sleeve, the deep folds of the 
child's flesh and the mushroom-shaped rock. 
These, with the pensive look of the Madonna and 
the inclusion of St. Jerome, who is presumably 
holding the Vulgate which we owe to him, are 
all features common to other works of the master. 
We note that the painter does not present us with 
unreal or even idealized types. He had no great 
intellectual or spiritual conceptions. In the absence 
of local tradition he used his compatriots as subjects. 
We realize this especially in the case of St. Jerome. 
The Madonna is perhaps less like the Umbrian 
peasant than in some other of his panels, but in 
form she is by no means an etherealized type. 
There is a remarkable similarity in her attitude 
and dress, even to the star on her robe, to that in 



the well-known lunette and niche which Fiorenzo 
signed and dated in 1487. 

Fiorenzo gave, as no other of his time, reality and 
variety of expression and natural poses to his figures. 
His is an "airy landscape" and "honest humanity." 
In some ways we may compare him to an artist 
who has just passed away, the French painter, 
Renoir. They were each epitomists rather than 
types of their schools. Renoir has been said 
to summarize the impressionist school, but cer- 
tainly not to typify it. Fiorenzo is of the 
Umbrian School, but not a normal representative, 
and like Renoir he continued to try experiments 
until the end, being affected at one time by one 
influence, and at another time by another. Critics 
still debate as to which of his paintings are early 
and which late. He is, at one and the same time, 
" grave and gay, playful and profound, gracious 
and incisive," accessible to all influences, never 
repeating himself, ranging in his colors from a silveiy 
coolness to a golden warmth, thus presenting a 
striking contrast to his pupil Perugino, who remained 
always faithful, — too faithful, to himself. In the 
coloring of the present picture the most striking 
feature is the deep olive of the Madonna's volum- 
inous mantle. Upon this keynote the most diverse 
tints follow in perfect tonality — gray-green, scarlet, 
even orange. The Museum has once more to 
thank Mrs. W. Scott Fitz for an acquisition of unique 
quality and charm : one of those notable examples 
by which a collection of paintings is judged. 

C. H. H. 



